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can political history. No student of legislative methods can afford to 
ignore it. Both the formal organization of the law-making bodies and 
the informal activities of political parties are discussed. Incidentally 
the work shows how arrangements made to facilitate legislation have 
affected some aspects of constitutional history. 

The first seven chapters deal with the origin and growth of the com- 
mittee system in the colonial and state legislatures from about 1750 to 
1790. During this period it appears that the most important element in 
legislative organization was the "Junto," an inner circle of political 
leaders who determined the policies of legislation. It was through the 
influence of the "Junto" that the law-making body became the dominant 
factor in colonial and state government. As the work of the legislature 
increased, special and standing committees were appointed, chiefly to 
consider petitions and frame laws. The author discusses the function 
and procedure of these committees and devotes a chapter to the com- 
mittee of the whole. 

The development of legislative methods in the national house of rep- 
resentatives up to 1825 is related in six chapters. Under the influence 
of Hamilton and Jefferson the house had little need of standing com- 
mittees: congress merely ratified the administration measures that were 
shaped in the caucus of the majority party. Executive guidance of 
legislation ceased, however, when Madison became president. There- 
upon the speaker gradually assumed leadership in the house of repre- 
sentatives and the standing committee system was the practical scheme 
evolved to accomplish the work of legislation with as little assistance as 
possible from cabinet officers. 

John Ely Briggs 

American Indians north of Mexico. By W. H. Miner. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge university press, 1917. 169 p. $1.00) 

In this brief survey of Indian life in America north of Mexico, Mr. 
Miner has endeavored to furnish a "readable, comprehensive" and "au- 
thentic account of the original inhabitants of the American continent" 
and to arouse further interest in the study of the subject while material 
yet remains which may be collected and preserved. 

The volume presents some of the theories concerning the origin and 
prehistoric life of the Indian tribes — especially those of the plains and 
the southwest — and suggests some results of geographical environment 
as well as many facts concerning the history and customs of various 
tribes. Much emphasis is placed upon language as a determining factor 
in classification and the more important linguistic stocks are located on a 
map. There is also a chapter on Indian sociology and another on their 
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religion or mythology. A bibliography furnished as a guide to further 
reading and an index are useful features of the work. 

The accounts of religious beliefs, family life, and tribal government 
are unusually interesting. It is possible, however, that the reader may 
get a too favorable idea of the culture of the "vanishing race," since 
the theories are frequently more pleasing than the actual practices were. 
While the handbook contains little material which is distinctly new, 
much information on subjects like primitive industries, dress, and the 
physical characteristics of the natives may be found here more conveni- 
ently than in larger volumes. 

Ruth A. Gallaher 

Abraham Lincoln and constitutional government. By Bartow A. Ulrich. 
(Chicago: Chicago legal news, 1916. 406 p. $2.50) 

The title of this volume — Abraham Lincoln and constitutional gov- 
ernment — is misleading. A glance at the title-page immediately brings 
one to the conclusion that the author is presenting a study which deals 
with Lincoln's conception of the constitution and his contributions to 
the development of the American state. There is, however, no connec- 
tion between the two parts of the title: in reality two distinct mono- 
graphs are between the covers of this book. 

The first of these covers one hundred and fifty pages. The title — 
Abraham Lincoln — gives the author wide latitude in the treatment of 
his subject. Only the most cursory examination of the text is necessary 
to reveal the fact that it is neither a formal biography of the great presi- 
dent nor a monograph setting forth the results of a careful, exhaustive 
investigation of any particular phase of his character, personality, pri- 
vate life, or public services. Moreover it is not a history of his times. 
Any attempt at classification must inevitably lead to the conclusion that 
the work belongs under the head of ' ' compilations. " It is a compilation 
of newspaper clippings, extracts from public documents, biographies, 
and the more prominent historical works to which are added certain 
personal reminiscences by the author who knew Lincoln — how inti- 
mately does not appear. Some of the author's poetical productions are 
also inserted but unfortunately the reader is not informed as to the con- 
nection between Abraham Lincoln and these literary efforts. 

The selection of the items presented, nearly all of which have already 
frequently appeared in print, does not form very convincing evidence of 
the author's capacity for critical, constructive, historical research while 
the plan of organization leaves much to be desired. Continuity of treat- 
ment is certainly not in evidence and a critical reader speedily comes to 
the conclusion that perspective is also a matter of small concern. For 



